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Manufacturers' Club Building, Philadelphia. 

Thursday Evening, April i6th, 1896. 

The Chairman (Mr. A. G. Elliot), upon assuming the 
duties of the Chair, said : — 

Gentlemen : — As Chairman of the Committee of Creditors 
of Queen & Co. , I have the honor and pleasure of welcoming you 
here this evening. 

When the business of Queen & Co. was in its darkest hours 
you wisely confided your interests to a special committee, under 
the able chairmanship of Mr. William H. Rhawn, the President 
of the National Bank of the Republic. By your patience, confi- 
dence, and forbearance, Mr. J. G. Gray, the assignee, in conjunc- 
tion with this Committee, brought order out of confusion, and so 
ably discharged the obligation imposed upon them that to-day 
every creditor is paid in full. Queen & Co. are restored to their 
old, time-honored position in the business community, and you 
are assembled here to-night to do justice to one who, under try- 
ing circumstances, has developed that character which marks him 
every inch a man. 

I will not detain you by a statement of details, as chairmen are 
not expected to do the talking, especially when there are others 
present for that purpose ; but, accepting the duty which you 
have so generously imposed upon me, I will now convey to Mr. 
John Gordon Gray — who has fully exemplified the saying that 
** whatsoever his hand found to do, he did with his might'' — the 
testimonial of your appreciation of and regard for him. 

(Turning to the recipient of the testimonial the Chairman con- 
tinued) : — 

Mr. Gray, I would that the pleasant duty assigned me had been 
devolved upon one who could express to you in appropriate terms 
the sentiment of esteem which your friends and late creditors, as- 
sembled here to-night, bear toward you. In presenting to you this 
gifl, the ** Encyclopedia Britannica " — a. valuable work of learn- 
ing and research — I can but express the hope that years of pros- 
perity may be vouchsafed to you and those associated with you, 
and that the influence of your example may stimulate others situ- 
ated as you were in the faithful and efficient discharge of obliga- 
tions imposed upon them. I therefore pray you, Mr. Gray, to 
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accept these books, with the assurances of respect, regard, and 
best wishes of your friends and former creditors. 

Mr. Gray (when the applause which greeted him had sub- 
sided) responded : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : — To say that I am over- 
whelmed is to say but little. I have no words in which to ex- 
press my feelings, and can but concentrate them in a simple word 
of ''Thanks." 

When I first became aware that a movement of this kind was 
on foot — a movement which has developed into this reception — 
I supposed that a few of those more specially interested would 
meet together, indulge in some mutual felicitations, and, as is 
the custom among Anglo-Saxons the world over, would put a 
crown upon the occasion by eating something. I had no thought 
of such a gathering as this, nor of being the recipient of such a 
gift, as noble in itself as it is gratifying to me — one which I shall 
always cherish as the first among my household possessions. 

I cannot accept for myself alone the kind expressions of your 
Chairman. That I am here to-night is simply due to the fact 
that circumstances chanced to make me the representative in a 
matter of some importance to a number of people. The house 
of Queen & Co. had gone through the long financial strain fol- 
lowing upon the panic of 1893, bending under the weight of a 
tiFge indebtedness incurred partly through the necessity of pro- 
viding for the wants of a rapidly extending business, whose 
-development, just as it seemed to be on the point of almost in- 
definite expansion, was suddenly arrested by the narrowing of 
manufacturing and railroad enterprise throughout the country. 
And when, in August, 1894, ^^ these causes of commercial de- 
pression were added the increasing difficulty of making collec- 
tions and the calling in of loans, and that word of dread to 
commercial ears, "assignment," was spoken, there was but one 
sentiment among those interested in the house, and that was 
Uhfli: at whatever cost every debt must be paid in full. [Ap- 
plause.] While it is true that the indebtedness was large (it 
was about $180,000), the assets also were large, being more than 
two to one. On the other hand, the expert appraisers appointed 
by the court, in making an appraisement on the basis of such 
prices as the assets might be expected to bring at public sale, 
appraised them at little more than half of the indebtedness. 



Everything then depended upon how we should be permitted 
to handle those assets. When Dr. Johnson went about with ink 
horn and quill, making an inventory of Thrales' brfewery, he 
said : * ' We are not selling vats and kettles and tubs, but the 
potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. ' ' All busi- 
nesses are not breweries, and few businesses, especially in these 
times, I am sorry to say, have such potentiality as the good 
doctor described ; but all are alike in this respect, that their prin- 
cipal asset is their potentiality of money making. It was our 
good fortune to be enabled to preserve our assets from degen- 
erating into "vats and tubs" — tubs which, if thrown upon the 
public, would have been of even less value than those of the 
ordinary kind. Through the kindness of our creditors the busi- 
ness was preserved in life ; its factories and industries went on 
in their usual course ; its workmen were kept at work and their 
wages paid ; its connections, customers, and agencies were re- 
tained ; and every one connected with the house — the managers, 
superintendents, and employees in general — worked with earnest 
and self-sacrificing effort to assist me, in a spirit that deserves my 
warmest acknowledgment. Mr. Samuel L. Fox, long the head 
of the house, who had for some time been practically out of 
the active management, returned to work again, placing himself 
wholly at the command of the house, and working with his old- 
time energy and with inspiring courage and self-forgetfulness 
for its rehabilitation. 

My grateful thanks are due to my counsel, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Carson, and Mr. Beeber, who displayed an even more than 
professional interest in the preservation of the house and to 
whose advice I owe much. And to the Creditors' Committee 
my thanks and the thanks of every one connected with the 
house are due. To them — ^standing, as they did, between the 
creditors and the assignee and representing the confidence of 
the creditors in the work that was being done — ^we owe it that 
we were enabled to proceed without complications. And, finally, 
to the great body of the creditors themselves we owe every- 
thing for that time which was so valuable. ** Time and I," 
said Walter Scott in the midst of his difficulties, * ' time and I 
against any two." This ''time," so necessary, so indispensable 
to us, we owe, gentlemen, to your wise and generous forbear- 
ance. Again I thank you all. [Long-continued applause.] 



The Chairman: — Gentlemen, during the many anxious 
days that were required to adjust the affairs of Queen & 
Co., no one was more helpful in advice and co-operation 
for the benefit of all interested than the President of the 
National Bank of the Republic. I therefore ask Mr. Rhawn 
to favor us with a resume of his able chairmanship. 

Mr. William H. Rhawn, upon coming forward, was 
generously applauded. Prefacing his remarks with the ex- 
planation that the gift displayed on the platform was not an 
ordinary set, but the genuine Scotch edition of the " Ency- 
clopedia Britannica," he continued : — 

Gentlemen : — ^Your Chairman has been good enough to 
refer to me as one who has been of some service in this matter. 
I am most happy to feel that I had anything to do with bring- 
ing about such a delightful result as the one which you have 
met here this evening to celebrate. I have always believed, 
where there was an honest business failure, that the best results 
could be obtained by leaving the estate or the property in the 
hands of those who naturally could manage it best, viz. , the 
house itself. Twenty-three years ago a great banking house 
in this city went into bankruptcy, needlessly as I think, and as 
has been proven since. I have no doubt at all that ^if Jay 
Cooke & Co. had been allowed to manage their own affairs 
the house would have been in existence to-day, stronger than 
ever. Unfortunately, that house was allowed to go down through 
the operation of the national bankrupt law which was in force 
at the time, and debts were paid in full, but at a tremendous 
sacrifice for the house itself I remember that a very important 
railroad interest chiefly held here in Philadelphia would have 
gone down much in the same way but that the creditors (that 
is, the bondholders) got together and allowed the road to be 
managed by the company without the intervention of a Receiver, 
such as it is common to have nowadays. The result was that 
the creditors got their money, the road was put upon its feet 
again, and its stock ultimately sold above par. 

When the house of Queen & Co. got into difficulty and was 
forced into an assignment in consequence of it, the house showed 
upon its books an amount of assets that was large in propor- 



tion to its liabilities, being more than two to one; and yet, as 
Mr. Gray has told you, an appraisement by the sworn officers 
of the court valued those goods at figures which amounted to 
less than one- half of the debts. The problem which was pre- 
sented to the Committee was to get enough out of those goods 
to pay the creditors what was due them. The problem was 
a very difficult one for the Committee to consider and prop- 
erly determine, and the determination which they reached was 
finally brought about by their very great confidence in Mr. 
Gray. [Applause.] 

I may say what probably none of you know — it was not 
known perhaps at all outside of the Committee — that the Com- 
mittee could have sold the assets of the concern immediately after 
the failure for enough to pay the debts, so that all the creditors 
would have received their money ; but in doing so the house 
would have been utterly wiped out. That was one of the ques- 
tions which the Committee had to consider — their duty to the 
creditors, whom they directly represented, and also their duty to 
a house in a bankrupt condition. Beyond all question, the confi- 
dence which the Committee had in Mr. Gray was the main factor 
in determining them upon pursuing the course which they did 
pursue, and which has resulted not only in paying everybody 
in full, as has been stated here to you to-night, but also in 
accumulating nearly $200,000 of assets at a reduced valuation 
in the hands of the concern. [Applause.] The Committee can- 
not take much credit to themselves for anything more than the 
fact that they did repose this confidence in Mr. Gray. The 
work was done by him and it has been done well. I don't 
know that I ever heard of a case in which the work was so 
well done as it has been in this case. 

I read in a little book only yesterday, The Penn Charter 
Magazine^ an article eulogistic of the late James Whitall, in 
which the statement is made that the father of that gentle- 
man, having been forced at one time into bankruptcy through 
no fault of his own, succeeded by dint of hard work and 
economy in recovering his losses. He then called his creditors 
together to a dinner, when beneath the plate of each one present 
was found a check for the amount of his indebtedness with in- 
terest. More than that has been done here because, while you 
have been called together, you have already received your 
checks some time ago. These occasions are very pleasant but 
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they are rather uncommon, though for that reason they are the 
more creditable when they occur. 

I was going to give some figures in reference to the af&irs of 
the house, but I think it is hardly necessary. I have said it was 
a question at the time of the suspension of the house whether the 
value of the assets was sufficient to pay the debts. Certainly if any 
other course than the one which was pursued had been followed, 
we would have considered the offer of a party who was ready ta 
take over all the assets for an amount which would have been suf- 
ficient to pay the debts. That, of course, would have meant 
utter ruin to the house itself. That course, however, happily 
was found to be unnecessary. Although there was grave ques- 
tion as to the value of the assets, yet it was believed that they 
were more than ample to pay all the debts under proper manage- 
ment. The Committee had confidence in Mr. Gray as assignee 
that he would be able to produce a successful result, and our 
meeting here to-night shows that that confidence was not mis- 
placed. Mr. Gray has carried the business on uninterruptedly, 
paid the liabilities of the concern, and has turned over, or will 
turn over at the proper time, when he gets his legal acquittance, 
very nearly $200,000 of assets. I think that this is an achieve- 
ment that any man may well be proud of. I am sure that I have 
great pleasure in congratulating Mr. Gray and everybody else 
connected with the house upon the magnificent result which he 
has achieved. [Applause.] 

The Chairman : — Prof. E. J. Houston will tell us of the 
necessity to the public of scientific investigation, and of his 
own dependence on the help of the skilled scientific instru- 
ment manufacturer. I call upon Professor Houston. 

Prof. E. J. Houston (after a complimentary recognition 
by the audience) responded : — 

Gentlemen : — It gives me sincere pleasure to meet you on 
this occasion. I regret, however, that I am not a creditor. I 
could wish that some of the concerns of which I am a creditor 
could have a creditors' meeting such as this. However, I have 
been asked, as I understand it from what I could hear of the 
Chairman's introductory remarks, to give you, from an elec- 
trical standpoint, some little testimony as to the character of 
the work which an establishment like that of Queen & Co. can 



do, and the benefit it is to society at large and to the scientific 
world in general. It is a big subject, and I have been cautioned 
not to occupy more than five or six minutes, but one may say 
a great deal in that time. 

Scientific men are to a certain extent divided into two classes — 
those who think that the highest phase of science is found in 
what they call pure science, /. e,y conceptions which are never 
actually carried into execution, and those who believe that the 
highest phase of science consists in the practical application of 
the conception. In this as in similar cases, I think, the truth 
is to be found in an intermediate position, viz., that the highest 
phase of science comes from a combination of both the pure 
and the applied ; but in these busy days it not infrequently 
happens that neither the pure nor the applied sciences are able 
to do all the work that is required. It seems to me that it is 
eminently fitting that in a club of the character of the Manu- 
facturers' Club a question of this kind should be discussed. We 
live in a city that is one of the first manufacturing cities on the 
continent ; a city that has both numerous laboratories and in- 
stitutions in which students are prepared for working in labor- 
atories. So far as the results are concerned there is very little 
diflference between a laboratory experiment and the actual manu- 
facture of some finished product from raw material, save on the 
scale upon which the processes are carried out. There is, how- 
ever, a very great difference, from the pocketbook aspect, as 
between the failure of the laboratory experiment and a failure in 
the character of the product of a large manufacturing establish- 
ment. The highest phase of physical science is found when its 
conceptions are materialized by actual application in the labor- 
atory. It goes without saying, therefore, that any association 
or company that can embody in a workable form the ideas that 
have been evolved in pure science and carried out in applied 
science, must prove of very great value, not only to science it- 
self, but to the community at large. 

I only need call your attention to the eminent standing in the 
scientific world of some few of the manufacturers of philosophi- 
cal instruments and instruments of precision. I know that com- 
parisons are invidious, and in particularizing in this offhand way 
from mere memory I may omit some very celebrated names, 
but among those that now occur to me I would mention Koenig, 
of Paris ; Hartmann & Braun, of Germany ; Salleron, Duboscq 
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& Rumhkorff, of Paris ; Soci6t6 G^n^voise, of Geneva ; and 
Elliott, of London, and our own Queen & Co., of Philadelphia. 
These are names that are known all over the scientific world. 
To see those names stamped upon a piece of apparatus means 
reliability and accuracy. Many of the gentlemen whose names 
I have mentioned occupy very high positions, indeed, in the 
scientific world. It seems to me that it is not necessary to 
claim for J. W. Queen & Co. the right of public recognition 
merely from my standpoint as an electrician because of their 
ability to make good electrical apparatus (and we all know that 
they can do this), for should I do so I should perhaps slight 
the great amount of equally good work they do in other di- 
rections. 

It seems almost like *' carrying coals to Newcastle'* to tell 
the people of Philadelphia of the efiicient character of the work 
performed by J. W; Queen & Co. in their various departments 
of optical instruments, mathematical instruments, microscopic 
and philosophical apparatus, magic lanterns and stereopticons, 
a host of meteorological apparatus, photographic apparatus and 
supplies, and, last but not least, chemical apparatus. 

But it would, however, be unfair to them if, in this very brief 
rhumiy I did not call attention to a phase of their manufacturing 
interests in which Messrs. J. W. Queen & Co. occupy a very 
exalted position. 

Philadelphia is essentially the city of medical colleges. It is 
probably (and in saying this I trust I am not treading on the toes 
of any visitor) * * the ' * centre of the medical sciences and profes- 
sions. But do you know, gentlemen, that it is also entitled to 
the distinction of being, probably, if not the most, one of the 
most celebrated centres for the manufacture of optical apparatus 
that exists in any part of this country? There are probably 
more opticians and oculists in Philadelphia, proportionately to the 
population, than in any other large city. And the reason, I think, 
is evident. In 1864 Dr. Bonders, of Utrecht, published a very 
remarkable book — remarkable then but not now, in this age of 
the rapid multiplication of books and birth of new ideas — entitled 
** The Anomalies of Accommodation and Refraction of the Eye.'* 
There was in existence at that time a very wide-awake firm, that of 
J. W. Queen and S. L. Fox, who at once saw their opportunity, 
both as business men and as scientific men. They made a study 
of the principles of Dr. Bonders' work, and in this way there was 
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brought about what, I suppose, we might call a wedding or union 
between the oculist on the one hand and the practical optician on 
the other — a result which has been prolific of good to that portion 
of humanity that feels itself growing older and needs to have its 
defects of vision accommodated. 

There are doubtless other speakers on this occasion, and as I 
have more than consumed the five minutes allotted to me, I will 
only add, as a proof of the ability of Messrs. Queen & Co. , that 
they have laid the foundations of their business so broad and 
deep, and have extended it so judiciously, that although they did 
fail, yet by reason of careful management and of the sensible aid 
extended to them, they have been able to pay their entire debt 
with interest, and also to show a handsome surplus of, I believe 
the Chairman stated, over $200,000. [Applause.] 

The Chairman here read telegrams, just received, as 

follows : — 

''London, England. 
** Gray-Queen^ Philada, 

' ' Are with you in spirit. 

''Short & Mason." 

"Baltimore, Md., April i6th, 1896. 

' * Mr, A. G, Elliott^ Manufacturers' Club^ i^og Walnut Street^ 

Philadelphia, 

' * Regret our inability to attend, but beg to tender our sincere 

congratulations to Mr. Gray on the culmination of his work as 

assignee, and predict a successful future for Queen & Co. under 

his administration. 

"The Chloride of Silver Dry Cell 

Batte^iy Company.*' 

The Chairman: — We will now have the pleasure of hear- 
ing Mr. Hampton L. Carson, honored at the bar and in liter- 
ature, who will speak to us on the history of the optical and 
scientific business in Philadelphia from the year 1800 to date, 
and what connection Queen Sz: Co. have with that history. 

Mr. Hampton L. Carson (after a generous greeting) re- 
sponded: — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:— I have been called upon 
at various times to address many audiences of different kinds, but 
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I think that this is the first time that I have had the opportunity 
(and I think it is the first instance that has ever occurred in the 
experience of those who are my contemporaries) to greet an au- 
dience who had received a hundred cents on the dollar and to 
congratulate a firm, in less than two years after their assignment 
for the benefit of creditors, upon having extricated themselves 
entirely from financial difficulties and upon receiving a Godspeed 
from every man who stood in the position of creditor and friend 
to tell them to start anew upon a career of usefulness and 
honor. 

With my partners I was present at a meeting of the creditors, 
some two years ago, when the prediction was made, upon an ex- 
hibition of the assets, that a hundred cents on the dollar would be 
realized. I had often heard that statement made in similar cases, 
and I am sure that every gentleman here has heard it made on 
behalf of some firm, but very few of us have had the opportunity 
of seeing it an actual reality and an accomplished fact. And that 
it has been realized and accomplished is largely due to the intelli- 
gence and to the persistence and earnest devotion to duty of the 
gentleman whom we are to honor to-night, and who was assisted 
by the experience of the honored senior member of that firm. 
[Applause.] 

I was somewhat startled, Mr. Chairman, when, in announc- 
ing me, you said that I was to talk upon the history of optical in- 
struments in Philadelphia, with personal reminiscences, since the 
year 1 800. I know, sir, that the memory of man is sometimes a 
heavily-ladened animal and accustomed to long journeys, but I 
fancy that if I should attempt to date the rise of the optical busi- 
ness in this city, and particularly the rise of this distinguished 
firm, I should begin in the days when I was usually consigned to 
bed at an early hour. I have a very distinct recollection, how- 
ever, of the gentleman whose name this firm bears. And in 
looking over some very interesting memoranda of his own, 
Mr. Fox stated that the firm of James W. Queen & Co. 
could trace back its history in continuous line to at least the 
year 1853 and connect itself with a business established in the 
year 1822. 

You recollect that in Goldsmith's delightful tale of the '* Vicar of 
Wakefield,*' when Dr. Primrose sent out Moses upon an expedi- 
tion which was to test his business powers in the way of striking a 
bargain, Moses encountered a shrewd man who tempted him to 
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trade the horse he was riding for a gross of green spectacles. 
Now I am reminded that the business of Queen & Co. started 
somewhat in a similar way. There was a certain despondent, dis- 
consolate merchant on Second Street, in the hardware business, 
who had several gross of blue, green, and white spectacles which 
he was unable to tempt any Philadelphia merchant to purchase at 
any price. He happened to encounter an individual somewhat 
more ardent and hopeful than himself, John McAllister, who was 
then in the cane and whip business, and induced Mr. McAllister 
to take off of his hands that lot of old spectacles. Mr. McAllister, 
then on Chestnut Street above Second, did acquire the ownership 
of that stock of spectacles, and, adding it to his canes and whips, 
made such a display of attractive goods that the eyes of pass- 
ersby were attracted, the stock was gradually worked off, and I 
believe that in many an old Philadelphia family within thirty 
squares of this building you will find to-day one of those original 
spectacles, with heavy gold-filled rims, where it is retained as a 
treasured but somewhat misused relic. That was some time in 
the year 1822 ; and in that very year James W. Queen, a lad of 
some ten years (who, like so many American boys, had been com- 
pelled at that early age to work for a living and assist a struggling 
mother in endeavoring to support a family), was apprenticed to 
Mr. McAllister. Gradually relegating the stock of whips and 
canes into the background and devoting his attention to the opti- 
cal instruments, he not only reduced the weight of the rims of 
the gold and silver spectacles, but added other implements to the 
stock and regularly increased the business of McAllister until it 
had so developed that the house became one of the leading houses 
of the city. 

I have a vague and indefinite recollection of seeing Mr. McAl- 
lister when in his eighty-seventh year ; but I do remember very 
distinctly James W. Queen. He resided on Spruce Street above 
Twelfth, only a few doors from the house in which my father 
resided. He was one of my father's warm personal friends, and 
I have been deeply touched by the allusion to him which was 
made by Mr. Fox. My father was one of those constant visitors 
at the store of James W. Queen & Co. , where the conversation 
ranged far beyond the mere narrow calls of commerce and trade 
and made excursions into those broad realms of science and 
philosophy which have been so admirably spoken of by Professor 
Houston. 
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It was in that way that the business prospered until, I think, 
a separation took place between Mr. Queen and Mr. McAllister, 
when the house of Queen & Co. was formed, in 1853, or rather, 
Mr. Queen went into business on his own account. Devoting" 
himself entirely to the business of the house, his health suffered 
in consequence. There was in the employ of the firm, just as 
Mr. Queen had been in the employ of Mr. McAllister, an earnest, 
energetic, and ambitious youth, who in 1858 became a mem- 
ber of the firm, and who is to-day honored among us all — Mr. 
Samuel L. Fox. Together those gentlemen built up a business 
as to which it is mere repetition of what I have frequently heard 
from others to say that it is known throughout the civilized 
world as being foremost in its line of scientific manufacture. 
The business has gone on expanding and expanding until it 
has become a valued ally, not simply of the surgeon and the 
oculist, but of the astronomer and the schoolboy, and its in- 
fluences have been carried into almost all the walks of life. 

It was with a feeling akin to that of a personal misfortune that 
I learned the news, some two years ago, that the house was in 
trouble. I formed the acquaintance then, for the first time, of 
Mr. Gray. What I saw of him at that first meeting has been 
simply confirmed by my experience with him since — that he is a 
man whose suqcess is deserved ; a man who can command suc- 
cess, no matter how adverse the circumstances ; a man who will 
triumph over obstacles ; a man who in the thick of the conflict, 
when doubt and distress happen to prevail on all sides, plucks 
new courage from the emergency and is determined to march 
forward and onward until the sunshine of victory illumines his 
banner. [Applause.] 

I heartily congratulate all of these gentlemen, and I do so 
simply as one member of this meeting, for I speak but the senti- 
ments of you all in saying that we wish for them long-continued 
prosperity, honor, and success in the future. 

Philadelphia is proud of her mercantile and manufacturing es- 
tablishments. We Philadelphians are too prone to forget that 
many of the greatest enterprises of the country were started here, 
and that many of the leading men of the country found their 
allotted field of influence and honor right here. We cannot for- 
get that it was a Philadelphian who carried on his broad shoulders 
the burden of financial responsibility during the dark days of the 
Revolution. We cannot forget that it was a Philadelphian who 
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laid the keel and moulded the lines of that most heroic battleship 
in the American Navy, the **01d Ironsides." We cannot forget 
that it was the Philadelphian Decatur who made the Algerine 
pirates strike to the Stars and Stripes. We cannot forget that it 
was a Philadelphia merchant who bore the burden of financial re- 
sponsibility in the War of 1812. We cannot forget that it was a 
Philadelphia banker who placed the bonds of the United States 
Government in the dark days of 1861, and established the finan- 
cial reputation of the American Union. We cannot forget that it 
was a Philadelphia botanist, John Bartram, who was spoken of by 
Lineus as the greatest naturalist of his time. We cannot forget 
that it was the Philadelphia astronomer, Rittenhouse, who built 
his orary on your sacred soil of Independence Square and was 
the first to observe the transit of Venus. We cannot forget that 
it was Robert Hare, of Philadelphia, who invented the oxyhydro- 
gen blowpipe, although Englishmen tried to rob him of the honor. 
And if I stood here to rehearse the triumphs of those who are 
with us to-day, I would be simply recounting the business enter- 
prises of the country. However much persons in other cities are 
sometimes inclined to criticise us as a little slow, I have never 
known it to fail that when an enterprise with merit in it and de- 
serving of encouragement needed financial support, it was to 
Philadelphia that it came for assistance, and here that assistance 
was always received. 

Gentlemen, we are proud of this house of Queen & Co., 
proud of its past history, proud of its present achievements, and 
we predict for it a brilliant and prosperous future. [Long-con- 
tinued applause.] 

The Chairman: — Mr. Dimner Beeber will explain to us 
assignments in general and Queen & Co/s assignment in 
particular. 

Mr. Dimner Beeber (after the usual complimentary recog- 
nition) responded: — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : — The nature of the busi- 
ness which I am pursuing frequently brings me in contact with 
bodies of men, and it is often a matter of serious reflection with 
me beforehand as to exactly in what vein or humor I may happen 
to find them. Upon the present occasion I am led to take a 
retrospective view of my audience. My mind goes back to a day 
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some two years ago, and I recall the expressions upon the faces of 
the gentlemen then present. I now recognize many of the same 
faces, and I must congratulate you upon the happy change which 
has come over your countenances. That it is more gratifying to 
look into your faces now than it was then is due, not simply 
to the fact that you have met to perform a pleasant duty, but to 
the fact that time has brought about a state of affeirs in which 
you find abundant cause for smiles and self-congratulation, in 
marked contrast with your former meeting, when you found little 
occasion for jubilation under the trying circumstances in which 
you were placed. That it is more satisfactory to greet you 
to-night than it was then is not necessarily to your discredit, 
because the unfavorable auspices on the previous occasion were 
not such as to conduce to a feeling of contentment or satis- 
faction. 

I have had a somewhat varied experience in affairs of the kind 
through which you have passed, but I believe that this is only the 
second time in my life that I have been able to say to an audience 
that the happy and sanguine promises made at a time when the 
apparently lifeless body of a business concern was viewed and 
was thought to be defunct have been redeemed. I am sure that 
you, the creditors of this house, are to be congratulated for a two- 
fold reason — ^first, because you were patient and considerate and 
did not lose confidence in the resuscitation of the unfortunate 
body ; second, because you were so fortunate as to secure the 
placing of the affairs of the apparently dead concern in the hands 
of such a competent custodian as our friend, Mr. Gray. It may 
be said of him that he touched the dead body with the magic 
wand of his industry, perseverance, and rare executive ability, 
and gradually raised it up until to-day it stands forth as promis- 
ing and as successful as the most sanguine friend of the house 
could have hoped or expected. 

I am sure that the occasion of your coming together to-night 
will continue to be a source of great satisfaction to you as the 
years go by. I am confident that you will have reason to con- 
gratulate yourselves that you did not fail to pay obeisance to that 
sentiment which has prompted you to recognize, to appreciate, 
and to put the seal of your commendation upon industry, integ- 
rity, and perseverance. 

As to our friend in whose honor this meeting is held, I will 
only express the hope, on your behalf, that throughout the noon- 
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day of his life his efforts may be attended with the same success- 
that has crowned his struggle to revive this temporarily unfort- 
unate corporation, and that, when he descends the hill of life and 
the sunset is shedding its rays upon him, he will rejoice in the 
fact that he carries with him the heartfelt and earnest Godspeed 
of every gentleman now present. [Applause.] 

The Chairman : — A few evenings ago I had the pleasure 
of seeing a very handsome photograph of a human foot 
within a boot. The. bones of the foot, the nails and other 
material of the leather covering, were perfectly well defined. 
Twenty-two months ago, when we were gathered together in 
the rooms of Messrs. Jones, Carson, and Beeber, many of us 
expressed the belief, though we all entertained the hope and 
desire, that we would in time see the old house of Queen 
& Co. placed once more upon its feet. We know to-night 
how our hopes have been realized. Though at that time we 
were not aware of the discovery of the X rays^ we were 
hopeful that something in the nature of an X ray would 
enable us to see the time when Mr. Fox and Mr. Gray would 
again be in possession of their own establishment. This leads 
me to say that I think I am voicing the sentiment of those 
present when I announce that before we adjourn to-night we 
would all like to hear from Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Samuel L. Fox here came forward and was enthusi-^ 
astically received. He responded as follows : — 

Gentlemen : — I did not expect to be called upon this even- 
ing to speak ; I was not put down for any remarks, and I can 
appreciate the observation which I heard made at a public meet- 
ing by one of your distinguished fellow townsmen, that one great 
difficulty of the last speaker in interesting an audience is that 
everything worth saying has been said before his turn comes. 
That is pretty much the difficulty with which I am confronted 
now ; I do not really know what I can speak of that has not al- 
ready been spoken of. 

Upon reflection, I will simply state a few facts in connection 
with our assignment, as the reasons therefor have not really been 
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touched upon, as I considered them. In the first place we had 
a krge and growing business ; the demands of science were in- 
creasing fi-om year to year, and in order to meet those demands 
we thought it necessary that we should be always in the fore- 
ground with everything that was coming up in the way of scien- 
tific instruments. Necessarily that induced us to enter into larger 
purchases of scientific apparatus. Meanwhile, in making our con- 
nections with manufacturers and agents, and in dealing with the 
various colleges and schools throughout the United States, we 
were gradually getting involved and our accounts were very much 
extended. 

In making purchases the business was necessarily in cash, 
and the consequence was that we had very large sums of 
money always in the hands of our customers. Then, in addi- 
tion to that, we found it necessary to very largely increase our 
manufacturing plant, an additional outlay being made for ap- 
proved machinery and materials ; and you who are manufac- 
turers are well aware of the fact that all such work and all the 
material must be paid for promptly, that wages must be paid 
for regularly, and that, so far as concerns that part, it is a cash 
business ; while as to goods sold, it is largely a business of 
credit, and the manufacturer rarely sees his dollar back again 
within eight months. That of course necessitated our having 
to use our credit and to borrow money, and really to expend 
money that was not part of our own capital, expecting from 
an increased business the net profit would reimburse the outlay. 
The consequence was that when the great crisis came in 1893, 
sweeping over the country, we were caught by it as many 
other large establishments were. Whether we would have got- 
ten through successfully or not is a question that we cannot, 
any of us, decide. We had the energy, we had the ability, 
and we had capacity enough to outride the storm, and might 
have done so successfully if our business had not been so 
diffused. 

In regard to our business since the assignment I would state 
that we were allowed to conduct it, to buy and sell, without 
much restriction by the Committee of Creditors, and thus under 
the able management of Mr. Gray, and with the assistance of 
those who were connected with the establishment and were in- 
terested in it, a profit was made, and with that profit we were 
enabled to pay the expenses of the establishment; and at the 
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same time we were also enabled to clear ourselves of a very 
large amount of stock which had been accumulated. It is one 
of the greatest troubles in a business of the kind which we 
conduct to prevent the accumulation of goods and their becom- 
ing jdifficult to sell. Goods that are salable, instruments that 
are salable, will sell themselves ; there is no difficulty in hand- 
ling them ; but where an article is a little different from the 
one for which there is a demand, you will find that the sales- 
people are very apt to leave it on the shelf. 

I do not know that there is anything further that I can add to 
what has been said this evening. I join in the expression of 
thanks to the Committee, to Mr. Gray, and to all who are con- 
nected with us, for their careful attention to our interests and for 
the patient manner in which they have waited for us. I trust that 
the care and patience you and they have displayed will give us a 
new start in life and will enable us to demonstrate more fuDy to 
Philadelphians that ours is still a valuable addition to the indus- 
tries of the city and also of the United States. 

The Chairman : — Gentlemen, on behalf of the Committee, 
I return you thanks for your kindness toward them and for 
the consideration you have shown for their labors in conjunc- 
tion with the assignee, for all of which you are repaid, not 
merely in the dollars and cents due you, but in the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that by your forbearance and generosity you 
have to-day added to the capital and the credit of Philadel- 
phia in maintaining an establishment which many another 
city would have been glad to receive. 

Having now partaken of " the feast of reason," we will have 
an opportunity to enjoy " the flow of soul " in an apartment 
upon an upper floor, to which place an adjournment is ordered. 

(The formal exercises here terminated, and the company 
repaired to the banquet room.) 



A BRIEF HISTORY 

Of the Establishment of Queen & Co. from i8^ 

TO THE Present Date. 

The first approach to an optical and scientific instrument business 
in the United States was made in the city of Philadelphia. It was the 
result of the purchase of an entire stock of spectacles on the hands 
of a dealer in hardware by a Scotch whip and cane maker. 

The hardware dealer was desirous of being rid of the stock and 
business, and the Scotch whip maker, out - of kindness to his friend,, 
agreed to relieve him of the burden. 

Soon after the purchase of the stock of spectacles from his hard- 
ware friend, the whip and cane manufacturer added that of making 
gold and silver spectacles with broad, heavy, double-sliding sides, such 
as the men of sixty years of the present day can recollect seeing on 
the noses of their fathers and grandfathers. The same description of 
spectacles were made of German silver and steel, and were sold at 
prices to suit the pocketbooks of those whose dollars were few- 
These cheaper kinds of spectacles were marvels for heaviness and 
roughness, and they were all imported from England. 

To illustrate the crude ideas of the merchants of the early years 
of this century, an amusing incident is related of an attempt of the 
spectacle seller to purchase a lot of these spectacles which were in the 
hands of the merchant, Samuel R. Fisher, a noted Quaker of that day* 

After a careful examination of the goods the spectacle seller con- 
cluded that they were all right and could be sold at a profit on the 
price the merchant asked for them. He therefore said : *' I will take 
the whole lot." 

The merchant then said : '* I sell the spoons (German silver) at sa 
much a dozen." 

In amazement the spectacle seller replied: *'Oh, I don't want 
spoons; I don't sell them." 

* ' But I do not sell spectacles without spoons ; a dozen spectacles 
and a dozen spoons," answered the merchant. 

To get the spectacles the spoons, too, had to be bought and then 
sold to some retailer who dealt in spoons. 

The name of McAllister in the Philadelphia directory of that year 
is joined with manufacturer of "whips, canes, and spectacles." That 
was the man to whom James W. Queen, at the age of ten years, was 
bound to serve until he was twenty-one years of age, or, in those 
days, free. 

As he grew in years and size he was put to making canes and spec- 
tacles in the factory of his master, and though his associates in the 
factory were a coarse set of men oftentimes, Mr. Queen was not of 
them, nor was he injured by them. Long before he was of age he was 

(20) 
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transferred from the fectory to the store, and at the age of twent\*-four 
he was an equal partner in the business. 

He insdtoted the gready reduced veight in spectacles as they are 
now made. He imported the first forms for grinding spectacle glasses 
that were used in the United States. He made the first kaleidoscope, 
the first magic lantern, stereopticon. stereoscope, and microscope. 

He added thermometer and meteorological instruments and drawing 
and surveying instruments to the goods dealt in by this firm, and prob- 
ably many other instruments of a like character that cannot now be 
enumerated. The firm was formed in the year 1836, and by 1S50 the 
whip buaness was entirely a matter of history and the cane business 
was on its last legs. The scientific part of the firm's business was more 
prosperous than the old business had ever been, both as to amount of 
sales and n^ profit. 

Mr. Queen was known then by all the learned men of the cit>\ Phy- 
sicians, professors, and scientists were his firiends, and they called on him 
daily for information. 

Such men as Prof. John F. Frazer, Mr. John C. Cresson, Dr. Hare, 
Dr. Roger, Dr. Carson, Professor Henry and Professor Baird, besides a 
"host of others of like character, delighted to visit Mr. Queen's establish- 
3iient in connection with duties of their profession. 

The firm was dissolved in 1853, Mr. Queen opening an establishment 
of a similar character at 924 Chestnut, adding philosophical apparatus 
to the optical and mathematical instruments. 

A few years after establishing himself in business at 924 Chestnut 
Street, and in his fort\'-fifth year, Mr. Queen's health, which was never 
very good, failed, and though he battled along and kept full abreast with 
the times, he did not seek the aid of a partner until the year 1858, when 
he invited Mr. Samuel L. Fox, who had been a lad under him at the old 
establishment and was then twenty-four years of age. to join him as an 
equal partner. The firm's name then became James W. Queen & Co. 
The store was one room, sixteen feet wide and fort>^ feet deep, the pres- 
ent store of Queen & Co. being twent>'-four feet wide and two hundred 
and thirty-five feet deep and four stories in height. 

Soon after Mr. Fox joined Mr. Queen the firm established a factory 
and made most of the scientific instruments which they dealt in. The 
only firm that had made such instruments in Philadelphia previously was 
W. & A. Mason, " Engravers in Brass and Manufacturers of Philosophi- 
cal Instruments." Their place of business was No. 11 South Fourth 
Street, and their name appears in the directories from 1817 to almost 
1840. Therefore, from 1840 to i860 Philadelphia, though the seat of 
many educational institutions of high grade, was obliged to go abroad 
to buy the apparatus for demonstrating philosophical facts and high- 
grade scientific instruments. The business of James W. Queen & Co. 
soon grew out of the single room of sixteen by forty feet and its two 
partners and two clerks to conduct it, and extensive additions were the 
order year by year. 

In 1861 and during the war the firm made telescopes, field glasses, 
•compasses, and scientific instruments for the Signal and Engineering 
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Corps of the army, and for the navy. At the same time a very im- 
portant branch of the firm's business was the manufacturing and adapt- 
ing of spectacles for correcting defective old eyes and near-sighted eyes. 
No attempt was then made to correct astigmatism of the eyes, although 
the defect was well known to Mr. Queen, he having imported cylindri- 
cal spectacle glasses nearly twenty years before. 

Professor Donders, of Utrecht, produced his exhaustive book on ** The 
Anomalies of Accommodation and Refraction of the Eye'* in 1864, 
which was soon read and studied by both Mr. Queen and Mr. Fox, and 
they at once saw the great value to the public and assistance to the 
work of the spectacle maker and optician the oculist would be who 
had been trained to his profession under such an instructor. There 
were but two or three such gentlemen in Philadelphia at that time, and 
the firm of James W. Queen & Co. were the opticians who compre- 
hended the requirements of the oculist in the correct manufacture and 
adjustment of both frames and lenses of spectacles for the patients whose 
eyes they had laboriously and carefully examined and prescribed for. 
The efforts of the firm were heartily directed to popularizing the neces- 
sity of the careful examination of defective eyesight by the skilled ocu- 
list, and, as a result, to-day in no city in the United States do people 
so fully appreciate the work of the oculist as in Philadelphia, and in no 
city do those who really require glasses refuse to wear them on ac- 
count of pride or inconvenience. 

An important branch of the business of Queen & Co. is the Depart- 
ment of Engineering and Mathematical Instruments, comprising transits 
and levels for engineers' and surveyors' use and draughting instruments 
for engineers and architects. 

Beginning many years ago with the manufacture of a few transits^ 
Queen & Co. have, by the adaptation of special tools and machinery, 
developed this branch of their manufacture until, at the present time, 
they are the largest manufacturers of engineers' instruments of pre- 
cision in the United States. Their well-known "Queen" drawing 
instruments are known in all draughting rooms. 

The microscopes which were made by James W. Queen & Co. from 
i860 to 1870, though they were excellent at that time for the prices and 
the uses they were employed for, were indeed rough and unsightly in 
comparison with the symmetrical and perfect instruments which Queen 
& Co.'s factory now turns out. The requirements of the biologist and 
the scientific investigation as to a convenient form of microscope stand 
with proper lenses of varying force, has been thoroughly arranged by 
the German microscopists, and Queen & Qo. in their catalogued styles 
of microscopes and outfits have followed that lead, and in point of 
excellence and cheapness their instruments are equal to those of any 
of the European opticians. Queen & Co. are the representatives for 
several European manufacturers in the optical and philosophical instru- 
ment departments. 

The Philosophical Instrument Department of Queen & Co.'s busi- 
ness represents every kind and form of apparatus that is used by the 
investigator and demonstrator in physical science— hydraulic appa- 
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ratus, pneumatic apparatus, electrical apparatus, &c. The factory of 
the company is furnished with the most approved machinery and tools 
for manufacturing such instruments, and the laboratory is equipped 
for carrying on the most intricate and delicate electrical testing. 

Queen & Co. have given much thought and experiment lately to 
producing the most efficient apparatus and Crookes tubes for making 
investigations by the X rays. The pictures made by means of their 
coils and tubes are marvels of sharpness in all their details. 

In optical lanterns for popular exhibitions and lecture-room projec- 
tions Queen & Co. have long held the front rank. Mr. O. Knipe, who 
has for many years managed that department, is untiring in his labors 
to improve these instruments, both as to convenience in using and 
brilliancy of the illumination. 

The projecting microscopes and polariscopes which the company 
make are highly prized by scientific lecturers throughout the edu- 
cational world. 

The Meteorological Instrument Department is one of the most inter- 
esting of the departments of Queen & Co. Here are made the exceed- 
ingly delicate self-registering maximum and minimum thermometers, of 
which thousands have been furnished to the United States Weather 
Bureau and to the several State services ; the wind registers and rain 
gauges ; the standard barometers, and all the mysterious tools used in 
weather prophecy. The increasing refinement of technical processes 
has resulted in the employment of many instruments of precision which 
are made in this department, such as electrical pyrometers reading to 
three thousand degrees, delicate mercurial pyrometers reading to one 
thousand degrees, and others reading to one-fiftieth of one degree, and 
various forms of self-recording gauges, thermometers, and hygrometers, 
by which pressure, temperature, and humidity, as existing in the factory, 
can be read off at any moment at the desk of the chief. 

Department 7 includes photographic cameras and supplies, and is to 
the public the most fascinating of all on account of the great pleasure 
derived from making one's own views of places and things scenic. 

Department 8 supplies chemical apparatus and chemicals, and in 
in point of the number and variety of the things dealt in is the most ex- 
tensive of the whole. 

In 1870 Mr. Queen retired from business, selling his interest to Mr. 
Fox, who continued the firm name of James W. Queen & Co. until the 
year 1893, when the stock corporation of Queen & Co. was formed. 
The assignment which the company was obliged to make in 1894 was 
due to the expansions, made in good judgment, by it in the manufactur- 
ing and store plants in 1892, to meet the increasing demand for scientific 
instruments, and to the awful business depression which took place in 
1893 over the whole world. The appraised assets of the company at the 
time of the assignment were about $400,000, and the obligations nearly 
|i8o,ooo. 

Mr. John G. Gray, the assignee of the company, has so wisely and 
energetically managed the affairs of the company in the past twenty 
months that its debits are now paid in full, with interest, and the assignee 
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^lUU turned over to the company its business, with but little change in 
its arrangements as they existed prior to the aasignment. 

r. Gray has been in the optical and scientific instrument business 

1869, and of that time, from 1883 to now, he has been con- 

d with James W. Queen & Co. and Qneen & Co. In the reor- 

' ganization of the officers of the company Mr. Gray assumes the presi- 

' dency. In conclusion, it can be stated that there is no city, town, 

r village throughout the United States where tliere cannot be found 

something which has come from the house of Queen & Co. Their 

spectacles and eyeglasses are on tlie noses of thousands of people in all 

parts of the land, and no college or school of any pretense is without 

ome description from their factory. 



